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A Testimony of New York Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning our beloved friend, Tuomas Hawx- 
HURST, deceased. 


From the rise of our Religious Society it has 
been the practice of Friends to commemorate the 
lives of the rightedus, by holding up their exam- 
ple for the benefit of survivors. In reviewing 
the labors of those faithful servants of the Most 
High who devoted their time and their talents to 
the advancement of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
much comfort and encouragement have been ex- 
perienced. 

Under this impression it is thought right to 
place upon record some account of the gospel 
labors, and distinctive traits in the character 
of our late beloved friend, Thomas Hawxhurst, 
the subject of the present memoir. 

He was born in the township of Oyster Bay, 
Queen’s County, N. Y., in the year 1752. His 
parents were members of our Religious Society. 
In speaking of them he remarks, “I descended 
of honest and well-inclined parents, professors of 
the principles of Friends ’”’—“ and who endeavor- 
ed to guard their children from the many allure- 
ments and temptations by which they were en- 
compassed.” From the memorandums of our 
dear friend, it appears that “at an early period 
of life, he was sensible of the tendering impres- 
sions of Divine love.” 

‘Bie was married, in the twenty-fourth year of 
higgage, to Sarah, daughter of James Wright, 
residing at Bedford, Westchester county, N. Y. 
About this time the American Colonies became 
involved in difficulty with the mother country,— 
and he so far lost sight of the sound Christian 
principles in which he had been educated, as to 
take an active part in behalf of the colonies, in 
the border warfare, and was disowned for parti- 
cipating in warlike movements. 

For several years he discontinued his attend- 
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ance of Friends’ meetings, and seemed in great 
measure to have lost the influence of those “ten- 
dering impressions”” which he had experienced 
in early life. After the restoration of peace, it 
appears from his own account, he was favored to 
take a calm review of his past life, and, finding 
much therein to condemn, he was impressed with 
serious convictions, and, as faithfulness was 
abode in, was brought under close exercise of 
mind. For several months he attended the meet- 
ings of another Religious Society, but becoming 
dissatisfied with all set forms of worship, he re- 
sumed the attendance of our meetings. About 


the thirtieth year of his age he made an acknow- 
ledgment to Friends, and became a member of 
Shappaqua Monthly Meeting. 

In his thirty-fifth year he first appeared in 
the ministry with the following words: “Surely 
it is meet to be said unto God, I have borne 


chastisement, I will not offend any more: that 
which I see not teach thou me: if I have done 
iniquity, I will do no more.” Job xxxiv. 31, 
32. 

He was acknowledged a minister while a mem- 
ber of Shappaqua Monthly Meeting, and con- 
tinued to labor in the word as ability was afford- 
ed, being careful not to exceed the bounds of 
Truth’s requirings. 

In the year 1800, he removed to the city of 
New York, where he continued to reside the re- 
mainder of his life. 1t was his lot to pass through 
many deep trials and provings during his earthly 
pilgrimage, some of which were of a peculiar 
character; but amidst all his afflictions, he mani- 
fested a cheerful resignation of mind, saying, 
“ for all I bless thee, most for the severe.” His 
wife was for more than twenty years in so feeble 
a state of health, as to require the unremitting 
attention of her husband and family,—and dur- 
ing this period they lost several adult children ; 
yet, amidst his varied trials and conflicts, his 
patience and resignation to the Divine will were 
manifest in a remarkable degree. His concern 
of mind indicated that he was desirous that pa- 
tience should have her perfect work. 

His simplicity of manners and strong attach- 
ment to the doctrines and testimonies of our 
Religious Society were strikingly exhibited dur- 
ing the trying period which preceded the schism 
in some of the Yearly Meetings on the American 
continent in 1828. He evinced a kind and ten- 
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der spirit, which increased with his declining 
years; and when reviled, he reviled not again. 

Being sound in judgment and deep in reli- 
gious experience, he was particularly useful in 
the administration of our Christian discipline, 
and his clearness of vision in relation to any de- 
parture from the order of our Society, continued 
with him until the last. His remarks were 
mostly short, pertinent, and instructive; excit- 
ing to a steady attention to Divine counsel in 
meetings for discipline, and therein to exercise 
true judgment, without partiality or respect of 
persons. 

In’ meetings for religious worship he was 
weighty, solid in his deportment, sound and 
edifying in his ministry. 

He occasionally visited in gospel love some of 
the meighboring Meetings; but being watchful 
in all his movements, he was particularly careful 
not to leave home until he had first obtained 
the approbation of his friends, agreeably to our 
discipline. 

In the year 1814, with the unity and sym- 
pathy of his friends, he performed an extensive 
visit to the Meetings within the compass of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, 
and some parts of North Carolina. This service 
he accomplished to the satisfaction of his friends, 
and to the comfort and peace of his own mind. 
In the year 1819 he made a visit to several 


be continued to the last—in a moment he would 
check himself and say, “ Why should I fear any 
evil, I feel so perfectly resigned to the will of 
my Heavenly Father,’—adding, “thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me”’—“my prospect is 
clear and bright.” At another time he said, 
“ Do not hold me, dear children, let me go to 
that rest prepared for me. I think I can say 
with the Psalmist, ‘all the days of my appointed 
time will I wait till my change come.” To 
his physician he said, “ Doctor, if my pulse in- 
dicates a near approach to the final close, it will 
be cheering to me,”—and to his brother-in-law, 
who was standing near, he observed, ‘“ The out- 
ward man is distressed and distorted, but the in- 
ward is all peaceful and quiet.” His position 
being changed, he was asked if he lay comfort- 
ably: he said, “O yes, if I could only pass 
away now, the way looks clear and pleasant.” 
Unexpectedly to himself and his family, he so 
far recovered as to be able to go out, and attend 
Meetings, though in much physical weakness. 

He calieas to evince a deep and abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of our Religious Society, 
and in the promotion of truth and righteousness 
|in the earth. A few days previous to his de- 
cease, his family being collected for the purpose 
of reading the Scriptures, he remarked, “ Is it 
possible for those that are in health, and in the 
pursuit of business, to see and feel the excellency 


parts of our own Yearly Meeting, and in the | and immaculate purity of that great and Hea- 


same year visited the families of Friends com- 
posing the Monthly Meetings of Westbury and 
Jericho. 

He was exemplary in visiting the bed of sick- 
ness, and many times enabled to administer 
comfort and consolation to the afflicted. Having 
himself drunk deeply of the cup of suffering, he 
was the better qualified to be made instrumental 
in imparting relief to others; and on such oc- 
casions he would remark, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, “ Before I was afflicted 
i went astray ;” yea, “it is good for me that I 
have been afflicted; that I might learn thy sta- 
tutes,” and love, O Lord, thy law. 

He bore a steady testimony against the cor- 
rupt customs, fashions, and ways of the world, 
yet he was courteous and affable in his manners, 
mild and easy in his conversation, and the aim 
of his life was—while seeking to promote the 
cause of the Redeemer on earth—to keep a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man. 

He descended the vale of life with great equa- 
nimity, looking with Christian resignation towards 
the final close. He was taken sick in Eleventh 
month, 1842, and continued very ill for several 
weeks, with a spasmodic affection and disease of 
the heart; and so severe were the paroxysms at 
times, as to deprive him of consciousness: but 
when they subsided he was perfectly sensible, 
and would then say, his greatest fear was, he 
might be deprived of his reason, which, previous 
to his illness, he had expressed a desire might 


venly Being as I have been favoured to see them, 
since my sickness and weakness?” and added, 
“T am furnished with the consoling evidence, 
that a preparation has been mercifully granted, 
at any moment He may please to call.” 

He continued to keep about until the day of 
his death, his strength gradually declining. He 
was frequently heard in the night. season, utter- 
ing sweet petitions to the throne of Grace, for 
patience and preservation through all the remain- 
ing conflicts and struggles that might be meted 
out to him. On one of his family coming near 
him while he was in a very feeble state, he said, 
“ T am ready to query sometimes why am I thus 
detained just within sight of the desired port’’— 
but added, ‘ Secret things belong to God, who 
is my rock of firm support, my shield of sure 
defence.” 

On the evening of the day in which he died, 
he walked up stairs with a little assistance, and 
on being seated, observed to his daughter, #T 
am brought to a very narrow compass.” With 
a little aid his clothing was removed, he wound 
up his watch, lay down, and soon after fell into 
a quiet sleep. In half an hour he calmly and 
sweetly breathed his last, on the 6th of Tenth 
month, 1843, in the ninety-second year of his 
age, and the fifty-seventh of his ministry. 

We doubt not his immortal spirit is at rest in 
the perfect fruition of unalloyed and eternal joy. 

His remains were taken to Orchard Street 
Meeting House, where living testimonies were 
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borne to the efficacy of that Divine Grace which 
had kept and sustained him through a long life ; 
after which they were interred in Friends’ burial 
ground in New York. 


and to invite the children to yield their hearts 
and submit their wills to the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, and to accept, in a serious, humble 
frame of mind, the doctrines of Christ, as set 
forth in the New Testament. 

Intimately connected with this subject are the 
tone of morals which prevails, the nature of the 
discipline which is exercised, and the system of 
correction. On each of these points we are com- 
forted by the conviction that a considerable im- 
provement has taken place of late years, and is 
still going forward; a good and active moral 
influence over the children being successfully 
substituted, to a large extent, for personal priva- 
tions and punishments; while an intelligent con- 
scientious obedience is thus obtained. The ge- 
neral standard of literary acquirement im the 
schools of Friends has evidently advanced in tl e 
last few years. There is, perhaps, less of indvs- 
trial employment, and a larger preparation for 
commercial pursuits, in several of these institu- 
tions, than at some former periods. On this 
question, as well as on many others connected 
with the education of the young, diversity of 
opinion must be expected to prevail. 

To dwell on the particular circumstances of 
each school would not be suitable, nor is it ne- 
cessary; but to the large and interesting esta- 
blishment of the Yearly Meeting at Ackworth, 
especial reference appears to be due. Five of 
our number spent four or five days there, and 
had many opportunities for serious and social 
intercourse with the numerous officers, appren- 
tices and scholars, who form together a highly 
interesting family of about three hundred and 
thirty individuals. We paid about forty sepa- 
rate visits or calls of a religious character to 
those who belong to or are more or less connected 
with the school. The Christian feeling, intelli- 
gence, harmony and literary qualifications of the 
adult part of the family, brought to bear on the 
younger class, under a large sense of responsi- 
bility, and with considerable diligence, were ani- 
mating and satisfactory. And we have been 
anxious for the encouragement of all our dear 
friends, both there and elsewhere, in their endea- 
vors to train the young in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, and inculcating those prin- 
ciples and habits of morality and religion which 
prepare them for usefulness in civil society, in 
the church, and for fulfilling the great purpose 
of their being. 

We desire that the Superintendents of these 
institutions may, as far as practicable, acquaint 
themselves with the individual character and cir- 
cumstances of the young people, and more espe- 
cially of those who have entered upon their last 
year at school, informing their understandings 
on our religious principles, and inducing a love 
for the Christian testimonies and practices of 
Friends, and giving to them that counsel, encou- 
ragement and instruction, which may be called 
for by their several habits and dispositions, and 

































For Friends’ Review. 
REPORT ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The following “ Report on behalf of the Sus- 
CoMMITTEE appointed by the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the PUBLIC scHOOLs of 
Friends within its limits,” has been placed in my 
hands for perusal, and I hand it to the editor of 
the Review, that he may participate in the inte- 
rest I have felt, and diffuse that interest among 
his numerous readers, by giving it a place in his 
columns. 

Those who are engaged in the duties connected 
with our Boarding Schools, or with the smaller 
schools throughout the country, or who are entrust- 
ed with children of their own, around their own 
firesides, no doubt often feel the responsibility of 
their position; and many are sensible that it is 
only as they watch over themselves, and are 
brought under the regulating influences of reli- 
gion, that they are qualified to preach by exam- 
ple, and bring up those under their care “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

To the Christian parent, or to the religious 
citizen, there is perhaps no object of a s0- 
licitude, than the proper training of the genera- 
tion that is to succeed him. We cannot dispense 
grace to our children, nor even, by our wisdom 
or efforts, procure it for ourselves; but there is 
great encouragement in the exhortation of the 
wise man—“in the morning sow thy seed.” A. 


A sub-committee having been separated to visit 
the public schools of our religious Society, seve- 
ral of us have devoted some time to the service 
during the last spring; we have also called at a 
few private schools, as opportunity presented ; 
and we have been received throughout with 
much kindness and openness. The first visit was 
in the North of England, and included the 
schools at Ayton, Wigton, Rawden, Penketh and 
Ackworth, and also the boys’ and girls’ school at 
York, under the care of Friends of York Quar- 
terly Meeting. The schools at Sibford, Sidcot 
and Croydon have since been visited. 

Our attention was chiefly directed to the moral 
and religious circumstances of the schools, as 
respects both teachers and pupils; and to the 
measures now in use or desirable to be adopted 
for promoting their well-being and advancement. 
Among the objects of such schools, an acquaint- 
ance with scriptural truth, and with the grounds 
of the several doctrines and testimonies of our 
own religious Society, was felt to be essential. 
We had much satisfaction in believing that these 
subjects do occupy a prominent place in the care 
of a very large proportion of the teachers. We 
endeavored to strengthen their hands herein; 
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which, under the divine blessing, may guard 
them against the temptations to which they will 


be exposed after leaving school. 


We have been glad to believe that these 


schools are generally judiciously cared for by 
well-concerned Friends of the several Committees. 
We feel the value of that increasing confidence, 
which we believe they are disposed to place in 


those to whom the more immediate care of the 
family is entrusted; and of their sympathising 


and sharing with them in their arduous and im- 
portant trust; and also exercising a watchful, 
Christian oversight 
scholars. 


The following were the numbers of children in 
the schools, Ist of 12th mo. 1851: 


MEMBERS. 


NOT MEMBERS. 
Boys. Girls. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 


Ackworth 172 122 bose hee. 
Croydon 75 387 6 5 1238 
Sideot 81 «© 25 10 9 75 
Wigton 15 16 6 7 44 
Rawden 5 3 21 19 48 
Penketh 17 8 17 14 56 
Sibford 5 5 oS TF  s 
Ayton 1 2 36 87 76 


821 218 125 108 772 
321 125 


Tctal members, 539 Not mem.233 


On the Flounder’s Institute, near Ackworth; 
(a liberal provision of recent date, for training 
and instructing young men to become teachers 


amongst Friends, ) our call was an interesting one. 
The excellent accommodation afforded by the 
building, and the moral and literary benefits de- 
rived under the present Superintendent, will, we 
trust, be shared, after the next vacation, by a 
larger number of students; the results of the 


Institute will thus be greater, and the supply of 


teachers qualified for public and private tuition, 
will, we believe, be more adequate than hitherto 
to the wants of our Society. We regard it asa 
matter of great importance, that the institutions 
at Ackworth and the Flounder’s are under the 
superintendence of Friends of religious feeling 
and experience. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to our public schools generally; and we 
wish to extend the language of commendation 
and eneouragement to very many of the subor- 
dinate teachers. 

Whilst good provision is made in our schools 
for the proper care and instruction of the young, 
it may deserve serious thoughtfulness whether 
the period of life between the removal from these 
institutions and the arrival at mature age, is shel- 
tered and improved with sufficient care. It is 
chiefly during this period, that a most important 
part of the work of education, the knowledge of 
mankind, is acquired ; and that good associations 
and judicious restraints, though especially need- 


over both officers and 


























ful, are less regularly provided. We feel this 
for the young who are in membership with us, 
as well as for that numerous class who are not in 
membership, but who have received the great 
benefit of an education at our public schools; 
and we desire that the good instructions and 
habits there obtained may not be departed from 
in the succeeding years of life, but be strength- 
ened by their own watchfulness and care, and 
encouraged by the kind notice and Christian 
counsel of Friends. 

Signed on behalf of the Sub-committee, 

JoHN ALLEN. 
London, 5th mo. 15th, 1852. 





SLAVE CASE AT NEW YORK-——DECISION OF 
JUDGE PAINE. 
(Cuncluded from page 198.) 

I must also here notice some other similar 
grounds insisted upon by the respondent’s coun- 
sel. 

He cites Vattel (B.2, ch.8, s.81) to prove that 
the goods of an individual as regards other states 
are the goods of his state. I have already shown 
that by the law of nature, about which, alone, 
Vattel is always speaking, slaves are not goods; 
and I may add, that what Vattel says in the pas- 
sage to which he refers, has no connexion with 
the right of transit through a foreign country. 
Besides, in the case from Illinois, referred to by 
respondent’s counsel, the Court distinctly declare, 
(Willard agt. People, 4 Scammon’s Rep. 471,) 
that they “cannot see the-application to this case 
of the law of nations in relation to the domicil of 
the owner fixing the condition of, and securing 
the right of property in this slave, and regarding 
the slave as a part of the wealth of Louisiana, and 
our obligation of comity to respect and enforce 
that right.” 

The respondent’s counsel also refers to those 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
which relate to fugitive slaves, and to the regula- 
tion of commerce among the several states. With 
regard to the first of these provisions, which the 
counsel insists recognizes and gives a property in 
slaves, it is sufficient to say, that although the 
supreme law of the land in respect to fugitive 
slaves, and, as such, entitled to unquestioning 
obedience from all, it is, so far as everything else 
is concerned, the same as if there were no such 
provision in the Constitution. This has been so 
held in cases almost without number, and is held 
in each of the three cases cited by the respond- 
ent’s counsel, and upon which I have before com- 
mented, ' 

As for the provision of the Constitution in re- 
lation to commerce among the states, it has been 
often held, that notwithstanding this provision, 
the states have the power impliedly reserved to 
them, of passing all such laws as may be necessary 
for the preservation within the state, of health, 
order, and the well-being of society, or laws which 
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are usually called sanative and police regulations. 
(Passenger Cases, 7 Howard, S. C. R., 283. Li- 
cense Cases, 5 Jb. 504. Blackbird Creek Marsh 
Company, 2 Peters, 250. New York agt. Miln, 
11 Peters, 130. Brown agt. State of Maryland, 
12 Wheat. 419. Groves agt. Slaughter, 15 Pe- 
ters, 511.) Laws regulating, or entirely abolish- 
ing slavery, or forbidding the bringing of slaves 
into a state, belong to this class of laws, and a 
right to pass those laws, is not affected by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

This view of the subject is taken by the three 
cases upon which the counsel mainly relies. And 
even if all this were not so, I apprehend that 
the Constitution, having undertaken to regulate 
both external and internal commerce in slaves, 
by certain distinct and specific provisions, (viz., 
those in relation to the importation of slaves from 
abroad, and the return of fugitive slaves,) has 
thereby taken the element of slavery out of these 
general provisions in relation to commerce; and 
-having legislated separately upon the subject of 
slavery to a very limited extent, and there stop- 
ped, has thereby shown its intention to dispose 
separately and completely of that subject, so far 
as it was to be disposed of, and has not left to 
Congress any power over it, under the general 
provisions relating to commerce. For, under any 
other view of the subject, the provisions in rela- 
tion to the importation of slaves, and to fugitive 
slaves, would be entirely superfluous. 

If the Constitution had intended to give Con- 
gress power over slavery by the general provision 
in relation to commerce, that provision is, of it- 
self, quite sufficient by its letter, or terms, to ena- 
ble Congress to do all that they are specially em- 
powered to do by the clauses expressly relating to 
slavery; and as an express power takes away a 
power which might otherwise be tacitly implied, 
I think it has clearly done so in this instance. 

It remains for me to consider how far the local 
law of New York affects this case, and distin- 
guishes it from the cases of Indiana and Illinois. 

To go back, first, to the right of transit with 
slaves, as it is claimed to exist by the natural 
law: It appears to be settled in the law of nations, 
that a right to transit with property not only 
exists, but that where such right grows out of a 
necessity created by the vis major, it is a perfect 
right, and cannot be lawfully refused to a stranger. 
(Vattel, B.2, ch. 9, s. 123. Ib. Preliminaries, 
s. 17. Puffendorf, B.3, ch.3,s.9.) In this case 
it is insisted that the respondent came here with 
his slaves from necessity, the return having so 
stated, and the demurrer admitting that state- 
ment. It is perfectly true that the demurrer ad- 
mits whatever is well pleaded in the return. But 
if the return intended to state a necessity created 
by the vis major, it has pleaded it badly; for it 
only alleges a necessity, without saying what kind 
of necessity ; and, as it does not allege a necessity 
created by the vis major, the demurrer has not 
admitted any such necessity. Where the right 
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of transit does not spring from the vis major, the 
same writers agree that it may be lawfully re- 
fused. (Ib.) 

But, however this may be, it is well settled in 
this country, and, so far as I know, has not here- 
tofore been disputed, that a state may rightly pass 
laws, if it chooses to do so, forbidding the entrance 
or bringing of slaves into its territory. This is so 
held, even by each of the three cases upon which 
the respondent’s counsel relies. (Commonwealth 
agt. Ayres, 18 Pick. R. 221. Willard agt. the 
People, 4 Seammon’s Rep. 471. Case of Sewall’s 
Slaves, 3 Am. Jurist, 404.) 

The laws of the State of New York upon this 
subject appear to me to be entirely free from any 
uncertainty. In my opinion, they not only do 
not uphold or legalize a property in slaves within 
the limits of the state, but they render it impos- 
sible that such property should exist within those 

| limits, except in the single instance of fugitives 
| from labour under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Revised Statutes, (vol. i. 656, Ist ed.,) re- 
enacting the law of 1817, provide, that “ No per- 
son held as a slave, shall be imported, introduced, 
or brought into this state on any pretence what- 
ever, except in the cases hereinafter specified. 
Every such person shall be free. Every person 
held as a slave, who hath been introduced or 
brought into this state, contrary to the laws in 
force at the time, shall be free.” (S. 1.) 

The cases excepted by this section are provided 
for in the six succeeding sections. The second 
section excepts fugitives under the Constitution 
of the United States; the third, fourth, and fifth 
sections except certain slaves belonging to immi- 
grants, who may continue to be held as appren- 
tices ; the seventh section provides, that families 
coming here to reside temporarily may bring with 
them, and take away their slaves; and the sixth 
section contains the following provision :— 


“ Any person not being an inhabitant of this 
state, who shall be travelling to or from, or pass- 
ing through this state, may bring with him any 
person lawfully held by him in slavery, and may 
take such person with him from this state; but 
the person so held in slavery shall not reside or 
continue in this state more than nine months; 
and if such residence be continued beyond that 
time, such person shall be free.” 


Such was, and had always been, the law of this 
state, down to the year 1841. The Legislature 
of that year passed an act amending the revised 
statutes, in the following words, viz.: “The 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th sections of title 7, chapter 
20, of the first part of the revised statutes, are 
hereby repealed.” 

The 6th section of the Revised Statutes, and 
that alone, contained an exception which would 
have saved the slaves of the respondent from the 
operation of the Ist section. The Legislature, by 
repealing that section, and leaving the 1st in full 
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force, have, as regards the rights of these people 
and of their master, made them absolutely free ; 
and that not merely by the legal effect of the re- 
pealing statute, but by the clear and deliberate 
intention of the Legislature. It is impossible to 
make this more clear than it is by the mere lan- 
guage and evident objects of the two acts. 

It was, however, insisted, on the argument, that 
the words “ imported, introduced, or brought into 
this state,” in the Ist Section of the Revised 
Statutes, meant only “introduced or brought” 
for the purpose of remaining here. So they did, 
undoubtedly, when the Revised Statutes were 
passed, for an express exception followed in the 
6th section, giving that meaning to the Ist. And 
when the legislature afterwards repealed the 6th 
section, they entirely removed that meaning, 
leaving the 1st section, and intending to leave it, 
to mean what its own explicit, and unreserved and 
unqualified language imports. 

Not thinking myself called upon to treat this 
case as a casuist or legislator, I have endeavored 
simply to discharge my duty as a judge in inter- 
preting and applying the laws as I find them. 
Did not the law seem so clear to me, I might feel 
greater regret that I have been obliged to dispose 
so hastily of a case involving such important con- 
sequences. 

My judgment is, that the eight colored per- 
sons mentioned in the writ, be discharged. 





Extract from the Report of Dr. Ray, Physician 
to the Butler Hospital for the Insane. 


The statistical facts above referred to, na- 
turally induce us to seek for an explanation of 
the increasing prevalence of insanity which they 
imply. The field of inquiry which they open, 
is a broad one, certainly, and as yet but little ex- 
plored; but it cannot be doubted that a proper 
course of investigation—one guided by a practi- 
cal knowledge of insanity, and a philosophical 
observation of the manners, passions and conduct 
of men, as well as the springs and motives of 
human action—would establish some important 
principles. The world is hardly ready, however, 
for results that would unquestionably shock its 
prejudices, and throw discredit dn some of its 
favorite practices and opinions; still, I venture 
to call your attention to one of them, because it 
is of the deepest moment, and the occasion not 
altogether inappropriate. Such an inquiry would 
make us acquainted, I think, among other things, 
with much in our political, religious and social 
usages, in the prevalent views respecting the 
chief purposes of life, and especially in the moral 
spirit that guides the movements and kindles the 
aspirations of men, calculated to disturb the 
balance of the mental powers, and prepare the 
way for unequivocal insanity. It would show us 
that the eagerness, the hurry, the vehemence 
which constitute such prominent traits in our 
national character, produce a morbid irritability 








of the brain, but a single remove from overt 
disease. It would show us, I doubt not, as un- 
derlying and supporting nearly the whole mass 
of the moral causes of insanity, very serious de- 
fects in the education of our youth, whereb 
some of the mental powers are unduly Aancvaes | 
while others are grossly neglected, and left to 
that crooked and often positively vicious training 
which springs from chance and accidental cireum- 
stances. This, then, the gross neglect of the 
moral powers—those which guide the passions 
and determine the motives—is the crowning de- 
fect of the education of our times, ruinous in its 
consequences to the health both ef body and 
mind. 

It will scarcely be denied that the proper train- 
ing and development of the moral powers are 
necessary to the promotion of the moral and phy- 
sical well-being of the individual. The para- 
mount object of education—that alone which 
should be recognized as such in a Christian com- 
munity—should be to make good men; not 
learned men filled with various knowledge, but 
men ever true to the right, the honorable and 
the honest, and ever ready to acknowledge the 
claims of their fellow-men upon their sympathy 
and support. Indeed, the necessity of stating 
such a proposition with any degree of formality, 
shows better than anything else could, the ex- 
tent of the neglect in question. The idea almost 
universally associated with education is, that of 
furnishing the mind with a certain amount of 
attainment in various branches of knowledge ; so 
much arithmetic, so much geometry, so much 
grammar, so much geography, &e. If any higher 
idea than this is connected with the subject, it is 
only that of disciplining the intellectual powers 
in such a manner as to fit them better for fresh 
acquisitions and the practical business of life. 
That every individual has received from nature 
certain faculties whose activity and direction will 
have an important bearing on his happiness, as 
connected with his relations to his fellow-men, no 
one doubts; but the apprehension that they may 
not receive their rightful share of attention in 
the common modes of education, seems not to be 
entertained at all. To few comparatively has it 
ever occurred, that the training of these faculties 
is a legitimate object of education in the popular 
sense of the term. To make any proficiency in 
this or that branch of knowledge, a course of 
special instruction by means of books, teachers 
and apparatus, is regarded as requisite, if not 
indispensable. On the other hand, to make men 
pure, benevolent, conscientious, compassionate, 
obedient to God and faithful to man, desirable 
and important as these traits are universally con- 
sidered, no special aids of education are recog- 
nized and provided. Of course, in this connec- 
tion, we make no account of the public religious 
observances of the Sabbath, because their influ- 
ence constitutes no part of what is technically 
called education. Nor is the defect in question 
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entirely supplied by Sunday schools ; for valuable 
as they prove to some, and not altogether value- 
less to any, their teaching is too desultory and 
unsystematic to counteract the stronger influences 
of the other six days’ training. 

There remains but one other source which at 
present could possibly furnish the moral culture 
so desirable—I mean the family, the home. 
Here, then, if anywhere, we are to look for that 
moral training which is to fit our youth for the 
active pursuits of life, and prepare them for its 
seductions and its duties. Here, if anywhere, 
they are to acquire the power of governing pas- 
sion and resisting the impulses of the lower ap- 
petites—of discerning the nicer shades of right 
and wrong, of sacrificing self to the call of bene- 
volence or duty, and amid trial and change stea- 
dily keeping in view the great ends and purposes 
of life. The time has never been when this kind 
of training, in its highest condition, was very 
general in our country ; but I submit, as a matter 
of fact, whether, imperfect as it has been, it has 
not greatly declined during the last few genera- 
tions? Unquestionably, at one time, the domes- 
tic rule was needlessly rigid and disagreeable, 
and led to an asceticism of manners equally pre- 
judicial to the mental health and the moral wel- 
fare. Iam not sure that we have yet ceased to 
witness its effects, for there is reason to believe 
that much of the insanity so prevalent in the 
older parts of our country may be traced to that 
dearth of the means of relaxation which directly 
resulted from this contempt and independence of 
innocent pleasures. 

If there be any well-settled physiological prin- 
ciple, it is that the ordinary routine of care and 
toil which is the lot of a great portion of the 
race, must be enlivened by judicious indulgence 
in rest and amusement, in order that the greatest 
possible degree of mental and physical health 
may be enjoyed. At present, however, we have 
little to fear from this source, the danger all 
lying in an opposite direction. The asceticism of 
our ancestors was infinitely less injurious than 
the license which characterises the domestic 
training of their descendants. How many of 
this generation complete their childhood, scarcely 
feeling the dominion of any will but their own, 
and obeying no higher law than the caprice of 
the moment. Instead of the firm but gentle 
sway that quietly represses or moderates every 
outbreak of temper, which checks the impatience 
of desire, which requires and encourages self- 
denial, and turns the performance of duty into 
pleasure, they experience only that feeble and 
fitful rule that yields to the slightest opposition, 
and rather stimulates than represses the selfish 
manifestations of our nature. After such a be- 
ginning, it could hardly be expected that during 
the transition period between childhood and man- 
hood, the voice of parental authority would be 
more faithfully heeded. In the rapidly widening 
circle of desire, lessons of temperance and mo- 
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deration make less and less impression upon the 
heart. Amid the intense selfishness around him, 
which begins by disgusting and ends in subduing 
his unsophisticated nature, the youth is little 
enabled to add new power to the calls of con- 
science. Enlarged means of self-gratification 
strengthen no effort of self-denial, and in the 
presence of companions a few steps further ad- 
vanced in the career of indulgence, every manly 
sentiment is stifled, every noble aspiration is re- 
pressed, until at last, and long before the age of 
legal majority, the moral nature presents a dead 
level of heartless worldliness. The instructions 
of school or college may continue, but less than 
ever are they applied to the issues of the heart. 
The family circle is yet unbroken, but its moral 
influence is gradually enfeebled, because wanting 
the sanction of authority. The passions become 
more imperious with every indulgence, each suc- 
cessive temptation is more faintly resisted, and 
life begins to be contemplated, not as a field of 
discipline and improvement, but as a scene of in- 
exhaustible opportunities for fulfilling hope and 
gratifying desire. Could we look into the inmost 
ase of the youthful mind, how seldom 
should we fail to see an imagination teeming 
with unhallowed desires and ambitious schemes, 
an impatience of salutary restraint, a self-reliance 
that has in it no element of faith, and views of 
duty ennobled by no higher principle than that of 
intense selfishness. Even the intellectual exercises 
of this period are expressly made subservient to 
the gratification of the lower sentiments, and much 
of the literature of the day is designed to con- 
fuse the plainest of moral distinctions, and invest 
the world with embellishments that only an un- 
chastened imagination could suggest. It is pain- 
ful to contemplate an evil so wide-spread and 
seductive as this, before whose fearful magnitude 
every other to which I have alluded, sinks into 
comparative insignificance. Of all others it is 
most strongly calculated to destroy that equili- 
brium between the different powers of the mind, 
which is essential to the most perfect health. 
The legitimate result of these defects in the 
education of our time, is, that finally the ordinary 
virtues of life are degraded to a very subordi- 
nate rank. Patient and persevering industry 
with its slow and moderate rewards, honest fru- 
gality and a temperance that restrains every ex- 
cess, frequent and faithful self-examination, clear 
and well-digested views of duty, become distaste- 
ful to the mind which can breathe only an atmo- 
sphere of excitement, craving stimulus that 
rapidly consumes its energies, and destroys that 
elasticity which enables it to arise from every 
pressure with new vigor and increased power of 
endurance. It reels under the first stroke of 
disappointment, and with the loss of those ob- 
jects on which it had placed its affections, it turns 
upon itself to revolve some hateful idea, until it 
becomes a fixed and vivid delusion. And thus 
it is that many a man becomes insane, by ex- 
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posing himself to extraordinary trial and tempta-| are Divinely impressed on the mind, even in the 


tion, with none of those conservative principles 
which a really good education can impart. In- 
deed, the fact is so common that it fails to attract 
our notice, .and thus it is that we are scarcely 
aware of its existence. Let us educate any other 
organ as we do the brain, and what else could 
we expect but disease? Accustom the stomach 
from infancy to the richest food, without stint 
and without regard to time or occasion, and we 
prepare it for the torments of dyspepsia. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is, that insanity 
must necessarily increase in our community, 
until the moral faculties shall be subjected to a 
higher culture both in the school and the family. 
I suggest no special remedy for the evil. I doubt 
if it ever will be remedied, while the popular 
estimate of education shall be expressed rather 
by what it will bring to the individual, in the 
current coin of the realm, than by the ability it 
furnishes for pursuing the highest objects of his 
existence.—Am. Jour. of Insan. 





FRIENDS REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1852. 








We introduce into our paper of the present 
week, the report of a committee appointed to visit 
the public schools of Friends in England. The 
schools thus visited are indeed located on the other 
side of the Atlantic, yet it must be interesting to 
us to observe the religious attention bestowed by 
our Friends of England, upon the culture, and par- 
ticularly upon the religious improvement of the 
rising generation. 

In a very early period of domestic history, we 
find the religious education of youth regarded as 
an indispensable duty of the pious parent. It was 
the declaration of the Most High respecting Abra- 
ham: “I know him, that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment, that the Lord may bring upon Abraham 
that which he hath spoken of him,’ 

Among the precepts of Moses, that of diligently 
teaching the words of the law to the children, holds 
a prominent place. And this was not to be merely 
an occasional exercise, but to mingle with the regu- 
lar employments of the day.* 

As the physician is not required to introduce 
into the animal system any new or exotic princi- 
ples of action, but to stimulate into healthful exer. 
cise those which are implanted by the creative 
power, so the proper education of youth consists in 
the development of the faculties which are inter- 
woven with the human intellect, and in fixing the 
attention upon those principles of rectitude which 


* Deut. vi. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


very early periods of life. The sooner the minds 
of children can be brought to regard with reverence 
those secret intimations of duty, with which they 
often are favored, and to turn their backs upon 
whatever is inwardly manifested to them to be 
wrong, the more fully will they be prepared to dis- 
cern, and to escape the snares inevitably attendant 
upon every step of life. 

The committee, in their report, feelingly advert 
to the condition of young persons, during the in- 
terval between the time of leaving seminaries of 
instruction, and their arrival at mature age. This 
is indeed a critical period; and upon the habits, 
principles and associations then formed, the cha- 
racter through life must, in all probability, greatly 
depend, Yet, there is reason to fear, that is the 
very period in which young men, if not young wo- 
men, are often left with but little oversight from 
their friends of riper age. At this period, indeed, 
with the liberal, not to say libertine sentiments 
entertained in this country, youth must be led 
more by influence than by authority. Those, how- 
ever, who have proved by experience the safety, 
the dignity, and the peacefulness of a truly reli- 
gious life, may often exercise an influence more 
salutary and effectual than any authority, however 
commanding. 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—SYNOPSIS. 
(Concluded from page 202,) 

Passing from a survey of our foreign relations, 
the attention of Congress is invited to the depart- 
ment of State, and the great increase of business 
in that department, which has arisen from our 
own growth, and the introduction of many new 
States into the family of nations ; and some changes 
in the duties of that department are recommended, 
as well as the means of greater security to many 
valuable manuscripts deposited in that office. 

The cash receipts into the treasury, for the fiscal 
year ending 30th of Sixth month, exclusive of 
trust funds, were $49,728,386 89, and the expen- 
ditures, also exclusive of trust funds, were $46,- 
007,896 89; of which $9,456,815 83 were on 
account of principal and interest of the national 
debt, including the last instalment to Mexico, 
under the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo ; leaving 
a balance of $14,632,136 37, on the Ist of 7th 
month. Since that period an additional portion 
of the public debt, amounting to $2,456,547 49 has 
been extinguished. 

The value of foreign merchandise imported dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, was $207,240,101, and the 
value of domestic productions exported, was 
$149,861,911, besides $17,204,026 of foreign mer- 
chandise exported. Besides the above, the exports 
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in specie amounted to $42,507,285, and the im- 
ports to $5,262,643. 

A modification of the tariff is recommended, so 
as to afford protection to domestic manufacturers, 
and furnish a home market for the surplus pro- 
ducts of agriculture. Specific duties where prac- 
ticable, or ad valorum on home valuation, are 
advised. 

The Indians in California and Oregon are said 
to be left in a very exposed situation, in conse- 
quence of the rejection by the Senate of treaties 
negotiated with them. Their exclusive right to 
any part of the country, having never been recog- 
nized, they are liable to be driven from place to 
place at the pleasure of the whites. 

The treaties with the Indians of Minnesota have 
secured a large tract of valuable land to the peace- 
ful occupancy of the whites. 

The removal of the Seminoles from Florida has 
been recently tried, upon more pacific principles 
than formerly, and the effort affords a reasonable 
prospect of success. 

Within the last year 9,522,953 acres of public 
lands have been surveyed, and 8,032,463 acres 
brought into the market. 

The classification and arrangement of the re- 
turns of the seventh census having been nearly 
completed, it now devolves upon Congress to make 
provision for their publication. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the in- 
terests of the District, particularly the introduc- 
tion of a supply of water, and the construction of 
bridges across the Potomac. 

Difficulty has been experienced in the efforts of 
the Government to assign particular portions of 
land to the exclusive use of the natives, and thus 
preserve peace with them, in the State of Texas; 
that State having retained the ownership of all the 
lands within its limits, and neglected to allot any 
part to the use of the native inhabitants. 

A considerable portion of the remaining part of 
the message relates to fortification, the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, the conducting of the 
navy, and the operations of the post office depart- 
ment. It appears that the amount received for 
postage, during the last fiscal year, was $1,431,696 
less than the preceding year. 

In regard to our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, the President commends the policy adopted 
by President Washington, of abstaining from in- 
terference with the internal affairs of other powers. 
In closing his message, he congratulates our coun- 
try on our happy and prosperous condition. 





Marrrep,—In this city, at Friends’ Meeting- 
house on Orange street, on Fousth-day, the 8th inst., 
James Neacy to Hannan, daughter of our late friend 
Isaac Lloyd. 


Maratep, On the 11th ult.,"at Friends’ eng, 
Moreau, Saratoga county, N. Y., Joseru Hit, 0 
Oneida county, to Ruta S., daughter of Lucius 
Carey. 7 

——, At Friends’ Meeting, Chester, Wayne 
county, Indiana, on Seventh-day, the 23d of Tenth 
month Jast, Samuet Hapiey. of Union Monthly 
Meeting, Morgan county, to Exiza W. Reynowps, 
of the former place, 


Drep,—In this city, ‘on the 2d inst., Henrietta 
Hoskins, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 62d year of her age. 


——, At his residence in Bedford, West Chester 
county, N. Y., on the evening of 3d of Ninth month 
last, James Woop, a valued member of Chapaqua 
Mouthly Meeting, aged 90 years, wanting 20 days. 





——, At her residence, Morean, Saratogo county, 

N. Y., on the 18th of Eighth month last, after a 
short illness, Cynruia, wife of Lucius Carey, in the 
53d year of her age; an Elder of Queensbury 
Monthly Meeting. Endeavoring to do her day’s 
work in the day time, and yielding a ready obe- 
dience to the manifestations of duty, those who 
knew her have the consoling assurance that her end 
was peace, 
, At her residence in Newport, R.T., on the 
24th of Tenth month last, Anna Cuace, in the 82d 
year of her age; an esteemed member of Rhode 
Island Monthly Meeting. 


——, At the residence of her father, Henry Wil- 
son, near Canton, Washington county, Indiana, on 
the 24th of last month, Martua Ex.en, wife of 
James Cochran, in the 25th year of her age; a 
member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. She was 
favored to bear a long affliction with great patience 
and Christian fortitude. When near her final close 
she said she was not alarmed at the approach of 
death; and her friends have the consoling belief 
that the Divine arm was her support to the last. 


—-, In this city, on the 12th of last month, 
Lypra Werner ELL, Zateabls member of the West- 
ern District Monthly Meeting, in the 88th year of 


her age. . 








THE MISSING SHIP. 


Concluded from page 199. 


The want of the necessary conveniences 
obliged them for some time to make use of their 
food without cooking. They had nothing in 
the way of bread or salt. The stove within was 
set up after the Russian fashion, and could boil 
nothing. The cold was so intense, that all the 
wood they had was reserved for the stove; they 
had none to spare for making a fire outside, from 
which they would have had but little heat, and 
where they would run the risk of being attacked 
by the white bear. Besides, the masses of snow 
which fell during the winter months, and the 
heavy rains, would have made it quite impos- 
sible, for great part of the year, to have kept a 
fire burning in the open air. They, however, 
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thought of a plan by which they were enabled to 
prepare some of their food. In the summer 
months, they exposed part of their animal food 
in the sun, and then hung it in the upper part 
of the hut, where it became thoroughly dried b 
the smoke. This food they used as bread, wit 
that which they were obliged to eat half raw. 
By this means they were able to keep up a con- 
stant supply of provisions. They had water in 
the summer from the rills which fell from the 
rocks, and in winter, they were supplied from 
the snows and thawed ice. Their only utensil 
for holding water, and substitute for a drinking- 
cup, was their small kettle. 

Half of the flour had been consumed by the 
men with their meat; the remaining portion 
was preserved for a different purpose. The 
dread of their fire going out, and of the difficulty 
which they should find in lighting another, 
without match or tinder, set their wits to work 
to find means to avert so great a misfortune. 
They obtained from the middle of the island a 
particular kind of slimy clay, which they had 
observed, and of which they modelled a sort of 
lamp, and filled it with the fat of the reindeer. 
They contrived a wick with a piece of twisted | 
linen. When they flattered themselves that | 
their object was accomplished, they met with a 
great disappointment, for the melting grease ran 
through the lamp. To make a new one, and to 
fill up the pores of the material of which it was 
made, was now their care. When formed, they 
dried it in the air, and then heated it red-hot, in 
which state they immersed it in their kettle, in 
a preparation of flour, which had been boiled 
down to the consistence of starch. They now 
tested it by filling it with melted fat, and to 








their infinite delight they found that they had| sometimes cut. 
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shoes, boots, and other parts of their dress, were 
worn out. In this emergency, it was necessary 
to form some plan for defending themselves from 
the inclemency of the climate. The skins of the 
reindeer and foxes, which they had converted 
into bedding, now afforded the materials for 
clothing. They were submerged in fresh water 
for several days, till the hair was so loosened that 
it was easily removed; the leather was then 
rubbed with their hands till it was nearly dry, 
then melted reindeer fat was spread over it, and 
then it was again rubbed. It thus became soft, 
and fit for the use to which it was to be put. 
Some of the skins which they wished to reserve 
for furs did not undergo exactly the same pro- 
cess, but were merely left in water for one day, 
and were then prepared in the same manner, 
without removing the hair. Though now fur- 
nished with the materials for clothing, they were 
without the implements necessary for making 
them into articles of dress. They had neither 
awls for making shoes and boots, nor needles 
for sewing their clothes. Their ingenuity was, 
therefore, again put to the test, and was not slow 
in making up the deficiency. They contrived to 
make both very well, out of the bits of iron 
which they had collected from time to time. 
One of their most difficult tasks was, to make 
eyes to their needles ; but this they accomplished 
with the help of their knife; for having ground 
it toa very sharp point, and heated a kind of 
wire, forged for the purpose, red hot, they 
pierced a hole through one end, and by whetting 
and smoothing it on stones, brought the other to 
a point. These needles were astonishingly well 
formed, nothing being amiss with them but the 
roughness of the eye, by which the thread was 
It was indeed surprising that 


succeeded in fashioning one that did not leak.| they were so well made, considering the rude 


To make it still more secure, they covered the 
outside with linen dipped in the starch. 

In managing to have light during the dreary 
months of darkness, they had attained a great 
object, which had been doubly desirable on ac- 
count of him who was languishing in sickness. 
That they might not be wholly dependent on 
one lamp, of which some aegident might deprive 
them, they made another. In collecting such 
wood as had been cast on shore for fuel, they 
had fortunately found some cordage and a little 
oakum (the sort of hemp used for caulking 
ships), which they turned to great account as 
wicks for their lamps. When this store was 
consumed, they had recourse to their shirts and 
drawers—a part of dress worn by almost all Rus- 
sian peasants—to supply the want. Like the 
sacred fire, these lamps were never suffered to go 
out. As they were formed soon after their ar- 
rival, they were kept burning without intermis- 
sion for the years they-passed in their comfort- 
less abode. 

The sacrifice made of their shirts and drawers 


exposed them more to the intense cold. Their’ pedients, their melancholy inereased, and they 


instruments with which they were fashioned. 
Having no scissors, they were obliged to cut out 
their clothes with the knife; and though this 
was their first attempt at the trade of shoemaker 
or tailor, yet they contrived to cut out the ar- 
ticles which they required with as much precision 
as if they had served a regular apprenticeship to 
the business. The sinews of the reindeer and 
bears answered for thread. They set earnestly 
to their work. For summer wear, they made a 
sort of jacket and trousers of the prepared skins; 
for winter, long fur-gowns, with hoods, made 
after the fashion of those worn by the Lap- 
landers. 

The constant employment which their neces- 
sities required, and the various difficulties which 
they had to overcome by ingenious contrivance, 
so far from having been a misfortune, may be 
considered as having been the means of pre- 
serving these poor men from sinking under their 
unhappy circumstances. But accordingly as 
their ingenuity had supplied their wants, and 
their minds became more disengaged from ex- 
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looked round despondingly on the sterile and 
desolate region where, they felt, they were to 
spend the rest of their days, far away from the 
hearths of home, and from early friends and 
companions. Even the probability of that little 
circle being lessened, and, it might be, reduced 
to one solitary being, was a dreadful thought; 
each felt that this might be his own fate. Then 
the fear of all means of sustenance failing, and 
the assaults of wild beasts, were dangers too 
glaring to be forgotten. Alexis Himkof, who 
had left a wife and three children, suffered 
perhaps the most from heart-yearnings after 
home. 

They had already lost one of their companions 
from the effects of scurvy; and now, when six 
dreary years had nearly passed, another was 
taken from among them. It chanced on the 
15th of August, 1749, while they were lament- 
ing their poor companion, that they descried a 
vessel. Who can describe the tumults of their 
feelings, the fluttering of their hearts? Their 
fate hung upon a chance. Oh, if she would come 
to relieve them! oh, if they could pass once more 
those rude barriers of ice, and cut through those 
interminable waves again! But she might pass 
on, and leave them to a fate rendered still more 
miserable by the fallacious gleam of hope. With 
trembling haste they ran hither and thither, and 
almost flew to light the signal-fires of distress 
along the hills, and now to the beach, to wave 
the rude flag, formed of a reindeer’s skin fastened 
to a pole. 
crowded into that space of time, as the vessel 
made her way through the waters! The signals 
of distress were seen—were heeded! She comes! 
she comes! and now she anchors near the shore. 
What a day of joy and thankfulness! But the 
delight of the poor mariners may be more easily 
conceived than described. 
the master of the ship—a Russian vessel—was 
soon made: they were to work for him on the 
voyage, and they agreed to pay eighty rubles on 
landing. He took them on board with all their 
possessions, consisting of two thousand pounds of 
the lard of the reindeer in the hides of those 
animals, and of the white and blue foxes, and 
the skins of the ten white: bears that they had 
destroyed. They also took with them their bow 
and arrows, and all the implements which they 
had manufactured. These were deposited in a 
bone box, made with great ingenuity; with no 
tool but their knife. We have in these men a 
very remarkable example of the energy which 
can sustain in the most trying circumstances, and 
the ingenious skill which can furnish expedients, 
even in a region so destitute of resources. It 
may well teach us to trust in that good Pro- 
vidence which is indeed a present help in trouble. 

They reached Archangel on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1749. What happy meetings may have 
been anticipated! what calamities may have been 
dreaded during that voyage! How may it have 


What agitating hopes and fears were | marvellous extent. 


Their bargain with | 


fared with those who were left! Will they all be 
there, to greet with a joyful welcome? What if 
Alexis’ wife, worn out by suspense and anxiety, 
should have sunk into an early grave? or if one 
among their children should have died? or if 
the three should all have been swept away? 
The approaching sail had been seen; and the 
one who for years had clung to a forlorn hope, 
was again at the water’s edge. Alexis stood on 
the deck. Affection is quick-sighted: he was 
instantly seen and known by his wife! All was 
forgotten—all but that he was there. The dis- 
tance between them, the waves that separated 
them, were unheeded! Uttering a wild ery of 
joy, she rushed forward toclasp him in her arms. 
She sprang into the water—a little time, and 
she was extricated. She was insensible when 
taken up. When she came to herself, she was 
in her husband’s arms!—their children were 
about them! What tears of joy were shed ! what 
prayers of thankfulness were offered up! 

The foregoing narrative, true in every respect, 
is drawn up by us from documents issued under 
the authority of the Russian government. It 
shows, in a convincing manner, that subsistence 
is by no means impossible for sailors wrecked 
and ice-bound within the polar regions. 

Chambers’ Journal. 





SILK MANUFACTURE. 


The silk manufacture in France alone, is of 
The number of silk looms in 
operation there is not less than one hundred and 
thirty thousand, the product of which, per an- 
num, is valued at three hundred millions of dol- 
lars. Of this amount the fabrics of Lyons yield 
quite two-thirds. One half of the entire manu- 
facture is exported, and three-fifths of the ex- 
ports are from Lyons. The greater part is con- 
sumed in this country. France, in this article 
of her industry, en¢ounters a formidable compe- 
tition both in Germany and England ; but at the 
late London Exhibition it was conceded that, in 
respect of designs and tissues, the silk goods of 
Lyons are superior to those of all rival factories. 
That city employs constantly a force of seventy 
thousand looms and one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand operatives, who earn, on an aver- 
age, thirty cents per day. There are three hun- 
dred manufacturing firms, whose establishments 
are distributed in a circle around Lyons, having 
a radius of about twenty leagues. 

Considering the immense quantity of silk 
manufactures consumed, some have expressed 
astonishment that the supply of the raw material 
has been equal to the demand. But this matter 
is easily relieved of all occasion for doubt or 
amazement, by reference to the statistics pertain- 
ing to the subject. The-silk worm is found in 


almost every part of Asia, Europe, and the United 
States, though here it is cultivated to a compara- 
It requires but eight weeks 


tively slight extent. 
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to reach maturity; when full grown, it at once 
commences spinning its web, and completes the 
operation in about five days. In some regions— 
as in India—three crops of silk are obtained ina 
year, while the mulberry-trees may be stripped 
of their leaves six times in the same period, and 
and the like number of crops of worms be obtained 
with ease. As regards the amount of raw silk 
produced in the several countries in which it is 
regarded as an article of commerce, we have at 
hand no complete statistics; but it is evident, 
from the facts recited above, that the aggregate 
quantity must be very great. Twenty years ago, 
France alone produced more than three millions 
of pounds annually, and Italy not less than seven 
millions of pounds. In Russia, Bavaria, other 
parts of Germany, Spain, Sweden, India, China, 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and Great Britain, the 
silk-worm and the mulberry-tree are cultivated 
with more or less success. In British India, the 
production of silk is rapidly extending, and it is 
believed that the English market, in the end, will 
be exclusively supplied from that source. 

As explanatory of the relative proportion borne 
by the raw to the manufactured material, it is 
computed that sixteen yards of gros-de -Naples, 
of ordinary quality, or fourteen yards of an ordi- 
nary description, are produced out of one pound 
of reeled silk, yielded by twelve pounds of co- 
coons. The average weight of a cocoon varies 
from three to three grains and a quarter, having 
an average length, when reeled off, of about three 
hundred yards. Taking the silk consumed in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain, in a 
single year, at 5,000,000 lbs., the following are 
the statistics of production : 

Raw silk, 5,000,000 Ibs. 

12 Ibs. cocoons to 1 Ib. rawsilk, 60,000,000 Ibs. 

3,000 worms to 1 lb. cocoons, 180,000,000,000 
worms. , 

1 oz. eggs to 100 Ibs. cocoons, 600,000 oz. eggs. 

16 lbs. of leaves to 1 Ib. cocoons, 960,000,000 
Ibs. leaves. 

100 lbs. of leaves from each tree, 9,600,006 trees. 

The value of the silk manufactories of Great 
Britain is estimated to exceed seven millions 
sterling per year. Its ‘faetories employ more 
than thirty thousand persons, two-thirds of whom 
are females. 

Although under the emphatic protest which 
the people of the United States have, in the late 
National and State elections, entered against the 
encouragement of native manufactures, it would 
seem like mockery to suggest the expediency of 
investing American capital and labor in any new 
department of mechanical art in which foreign 
nations have greatly got the start and advantage 
of us, it may still be thought somewhat strange 
that more attention has not been devoted to silk 
culture and fabrication in this country. 

The mulberry is indigenous to almost every 
section of the Union, and silk-worms are found 
in their natural state in our forests. The great 
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obstacle, however, to silk manufacture here, is 
the high rate of wages paid to industry, and the 
consequent impossibility of its employment upon 
silk fabrics at prices admitting of competition 
with those of China, Italy, the South of France 
and Malta, where, owing to a difference of social 
condition, the wages of labor have reached their 
minimum. The first attempt to breed silk-worms 
on this continent, was made by King James Ist., 
who, in the year 1617, cite their intro- 
duction into the English settlements in America. 
The importation into England of raw-silk from 
the colonies of Georgia and Carolina was permit- 
ted duty free, and direct bounties were granted 
to encourage its production. Political and social 
circumstances existing here at the time, were 
adverse to the enterprise, and it was finally aban- 
doned. 

It is curious, while upon this subject, to trace 
the history of silk manufacture in Great Britain, 
as affording a striking instance of the rigid system 
of protection which that government has uniformly 
adopted in all cases in which foreign skill and 
labor interfered with her manufacturing policy. 
The silk manufacture was introduced into England 
in the fifteenth century. It remained fora long 
period an unimportant branch of industry. Until 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, 
silks were admitted duty free. But immediately 
after that event, 50,000 refugees took sanctuary 
in England, and a large number settling in Spit- 
alfields, carried on the silk manufacture. At 
this time England imported annually, free of 
customs tax, silks to the value of seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. Soon after, in 1697, 
Parliament prohibited the importation of French 
and other silk goods; and in 1701, the silk goods 
of India and China were included in the prohibi- 
tion. In 1713, the protective tariff was slightly 
relaxed, but in 1765, the system of prohibition 
was again fully adopted, and remained in force 
until 1824. In 1826 other measures of legisla- 
tion were adopted to stimulate the silk manufac- 
ture, which were highly successful. In 1839, 
the declared value of the English silk manufac- 
tures exported, was £868,118, of which the 
United States took £410,093. Thus has Great 
Britain fostered her productive powers, and suc- 
ceeded in making communities which were less 
provident of their interests and resources, tribu- 
tary to her commercial grandeur and affluence.— 
North American and U. S. Gazette. 


To attempt to comprehend and explain the de- 
signs of infinite Wisdom, in any way that repre- 
sents the Divine attributes as discordant to each 
other, is dangerous and presumptuous :—for if 
we once let in an idea that the plan of our re- 
demption is in any degree unintelligible, we may 
go on reasoning and doubting, until we lose our- 
selves in the mazes of seepticism.— Dillwyn. 
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PLACES OF MEETING, AND NUMBER OF PRESI- | now solving a still more doubtful problem, whe- 
DENTIAL ELECTORS. ther the African race can govern themselves. It 

The following are the places of meeting of the | is this fact that throws around the infant Repub- 
Presidential Electors in the respective states, be- | lie the — — rr —- it is regarded 
ing the capitals of the same; also the number of | by iy me dl * ~ » a Africa 
electoral votes to which each State is entitled : oe ae IRENE SONS GO CONE WER BE ene 


ceed, she will speedily stretch forth her hands 

















































States. Capitals. Number of unto God. Their government, like our own, is 
Electors. strictly representative. It consists of a Presi- 
Alabama, Montgomery, 9 dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary of State, a 
Arkansas, Little Rock, 4 Treasurer, a Senate, a House of Representatives, 
California, Sacramento, 4 \andaJ udiciary. The Republic extends about 
Connecticut, Hartford, 6 | 400 miles along the western coast of Africa, be- 
Delaware, Dover, 3 ltween 4 deg. and 7 deg. North latitude; and 
Florida, Tallahassee, 3 | reaches from the coast into the interior about 25 
Georgia, Milledgeville, 10 | miles. Monrovia, situated ‘in the northern part, 
Illinois, Springfield, il is the capital ; adjacent to “which there are seve- 
Indiana, Indianopolis, 13 | ral quite flourishing towns and villages. In its 
Iowa, Towa City, 4 southern part is Cape Palmas. North of Liberia 
Kentucky, Frankfort, 12 | is the English possession of Sierra Leone, con- 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 6 taining some 43,000 inhabitants, blest with the 
Maine, Augusta, 8 | means of progress and civilization, under the fos- 
Maryland, Annapolis, 8 tering care of the British government. Between 
Massachusetts, Boston, 18 eight and ten thousand colored persons, many of 
M ichigan, Lansing, 6 them being emancipated slaves, have emigrated 
Mississippi, Jackson, 7 | from this country to Liberia. More than 80,000 
Missouri, ; Jefferson, 9 of the natives have become citizens of the new 
New Hampshire, Concord, 5 Republic : and besides suppressing the slave- 
New Jersey, Trenton, ‘| trade in their own dominions, treaties have been 
New York, Albany, 35 | formed with several other tribes, having the same 
North Carolina, Raleigh, 10 object in view. The commerce of the Republic 
Ohio, 7 Columbus, 23 amounts annually to about $500,000. The ex- 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 27 pense of conducting the government for the year 
Rhode Island, —_— Providence, 4 |1851, ending 30th of September, amounted to 
South Carolina, Columbia, 8 | $34,039 14. The Methodists, the Presbyte- 
Tennessee, Nashville, 12 | rians, the Baptists, and the Episcopalians have, 
Texas, Austin, 7 4 each of them, established missionary stations in 
Vermont, Montpelier, 5 | Liberia. The people have the Sabbath, the 
Virginia, Richmond, 15 | Bible, the Christian ministry, the church, the 
Wisconsin, Madison, 5 


school system, a free government, a good soil and 
fine climate, as the elements of their future 
rowth. 

They have been exceedingly fortunate in the 
choice of their first presiding officer, who seems, 
in many respects, like our own Washington, to 
have been raised up, and qualified by Providence 
for the difficult positien which he is called to 
occupy. Seeing no hope of rising to the level of 
a true and independent manhood in this country, 
he emigrated to his father-land, and after a few 
years residence, received the appointment from 
the American Colonization Society, of Agent for 
the government of the Colony. When they de- 
clared themselves independent he was chosen 
President by the people, and at the late election 
was re-elected to the same office. He has had 
much to do in shaping the Constitution and laws 
of the Republic, and will leave his impress for 
Bood or evil upon it for all coming time. His 

naugural Address, and his Annual . Message 
have lately been received, and bear the impress 


Total, 296 g 
The total vote polled throughout the Union, is 
about 3,878,000. 





THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


On the Western Coast of Africa was planted 
a few years since a colony of free colored people, 
from the United States of America, which is 
already attracting to it the attention of almost 
the whole civilized world. 

Four years since, this colony declared itself 
tedeninliats and, with the consent of those who 
had the governmant of it, was erected into a re- 
public. Prior to that period it had been governed 
by an agent appointed by the Society which had 
undertaken to found the colony. On the 24th 
of August, 1847, the colony entered upon the 
experiment of self-government. Our govern- 
ment had solved the problem of the capacity of 


the Anglo Saxon to govern himself, a problem | of a mature mind, deeply sensible of the difficul- 
which had hitherto been doubtful. Liberia is ‘ ties and responsibilities of the position which he 
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occupies. He opens with the following cheering | disposed to believe, that the republic of Liberia 


and hopeful announcement : 


is destined to work out important results for 


.“ For four years Liberia has maintained her| Africa. It is yet in its infancy; let it, how- 
position as an independent State; and though | ever, be preserved and enlarged, and it must be- 


her path has been strewed with innumerable diffi- 


culties, who can deny that her course has been | 


onward? I question whether history can pro- 
duce an instance where any people, under the 


progress in nationality than the people of Libe- 
ria. And I have yet to be convinced that any 
other people, of whatever race, have presented 
greater proofs of capacity for self-government. 
Who can point to the period in the history of 
Liberia, when anarchy and confusion reigned, 
when law and order were no longer maintained 
among her citizens ? No, gentlemen; the sceptic 
must stand mute; the people of Liberia under- 
stand too well their true interests, and appre- 
ciate too highly their republican institutions.” 

In regard to the bearing and influence of the 
republic upon the surrounding tribes, which is 
one of the most interesting aspects in which it 
can be looked at by the philanthropist and Chris- 
tian, President Roberts makes the following 
encouraging statement in his message : 

“Tt affords me great satisfaction to be able to 
inform the Legislature that, except the difficul- 
ties in Grand Bassa, our relations with the tribes 
bordering on our territories, and those within our 
jurisdiction, have undergone no material change 
since your last session. And generally, from a 
conviction that we consider them a part of our- 
selves, and cherish with sincerity their rights and 
interests, the attachment of the natives is daily 
gaining strength. Constant applications are 
being made to the government to supply them 
with school-teachers, and with other qualified 
persons to reside among them, to instruct them 
in the civilized modes of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts; and it is a matter of deep regret 
that the government, for want of pecuniary 
means, has not been able to meet their wishes, 
but to an exceedingly limited extent.” 

The superiority of civilized over savage life is 
here brought to the view of the natives, in a way 
in which they cannot shut their eyes against it. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist upon 
the question as to what influence the existence of 
such a republic is to exert upon slavery in this 
country, all must admit that it is to work a 
mighty revolution among the native tribes of 
Africans, if it continues to live and flourish. In 
this view of it, it is an enterprise which all good 
men, who love their race and wish to see them 
christianized and civilized, whether they live at 
the north or the south, may unite in promoting. 
The superiority of civilized, and especially chris- 


tianized man, naturally impresses his barbarous’ 


neighbor. 

Rome conquered Greece with her arms; yet 
the latter conquered the former, with her civili- 
zation. We cannot but hope, yea we are strongly 





come a stupendous power in that dark and bleed- 
ing land. 
We can conceive no good and valid reason 


| which ought to induce a philanthropist either of 
same adverse circumstances, have made greater | 


the extreme South or the farthest North, to op- 
pose it. To us it seems clear that self-interest as 
well as duty, ought to incline our citizens as well 
as our government, to lend a helping hand to this 
young republic. England and France have re- 
cognized its independent nationality; and the 
former has already entered into a treaty of com- 
merce with it. President Roberts announces the 
fact, that Prussia has recently taken the same 


| course; and adds, that he has “assurance that 


two or three other European governments will 
soon follow the example of Prussia in the recog- 
nition of our independence.” As to the attitude 
of our own government, the president says : 

“ We have cause, however, still to regret that 
the United States government has not yet seen 
fit to acknowledge the independence of this re- 
public. And though we are not insensible of the 
cause of this delay, still we had every reason to 
hope and expect, notwithstanding the peculiar in- 
stitution of that country, that it would have been 
among the first to extend to us the friendly hand, 
to welcome Liberia among the family of nations. 
I am happy to remark, San that we have 
still grounds to hope that the United States go- 
vernment will not much longer withhold this 
token of friendship.” 

And we would ask, is this hope and expecta- 
tion an unfounded one? Has not Liberia been 
planted and fostered by our own hands? Have 
not our greatest and best statesmcn—our Jeffer- 
son, our Monroe, our Harrison, our Taylor, our 
Clay, and Fillmore, expressed the liveliest inte- 
rest in its success, some of them in their official 
capacity? Liberia is a separate and independent 
nation as much as we are. She has copied our 
laws and is endeavoring to reproduce our institu- 
tions. Why shall we not take her by the hand 
and encourage her feeble and tottering steps ? 
She may yet enable &s to solve the inexplicable 
enigma of our own destiny as a nation. Who 
knows but that Providence has raised her up for 
this very purpose?—Presbyterian Herald. 





MECHANICS—-EXTRAORDINARY LOCK. 


The editor of the American Artizan was re- 
cently shown a pieée.of mechanism, which cer- 
tainly goes ahead of anything in the shape of a 
lock that we have ever seen or read of, in the es- 
sential of security from depredation. It is called 
Yale’s Magic Lock, and is absolutely as unpick- 
able as the kernel of a walnut would be without 
damaging the shell. The only opening is a cir- 
circular orifice, half an inch in diameter, for ad- 
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mitting the key, and through which there is no i é 

possible access to the tumblers by any instrument Lords, on the 22d ult., that ‘‘the object of calling a 

whatever—not even by the key itself, strange as | 8°ssiva of the House prior to Christmas, was to close 

that may seem. By a singular contrivance, a por- forever the controversy with regard to protection aid 

tion of the key is y, sched after mae ‘and free trade. The result of the late election had con- 

sent toa distant aa of the lock where it sonra ee een ee 
. ’ 


stituents were well disposed to support the Govern- 
the tumblers, and where the tools of the burglar | ment, they were determined not to assent to any 


could never arrive, except by first battering the | alteration in the recently adopted commercial policy, 
lock to pieces. and that any such attempt would be instantly nega- 

The keyhole resembles the interior of a small | tived by a large rays Under ose eae 
pistol barrel; and having no opening in the inte- | St@nces he had felt it his uty to advise er Ma- 
. . ms jesty to declare, that the priuciple of unrestricted 
rior basin of the lock, would not receive powder an 


competition ought to be adopted.’’ 
enough to blow it open. The lock is, therefore, The free trade policy a confirmed by Parlia- 


absolutely gunpowder proof also. ment. 
Among other peculiarities, the key is suscepti-| Large amounts in gold continued to arrive from 
ble of from forty thousand to one million of | Australia. : 
changes. A change of the key changes the lock The aggregate value of that brought in four ves- 
also in the act of locking; so that one may have sels amounted to nearly £1,000,000 sterling. 
cor Yeah ewere deat for h a, ct eeent 2 France.—There is no news of importance from 
anew lock every day fur hundreds of years: DY | France. One-seventh of the voters in Paris refrained 
a change of the key after locking, it is rendered | fpom voting on the question of the Empire. The 
impossible to unlock, even with the same key,| returus from eighty-three departments, including 
until altered back again. One may thus lose the | the army and navy, make the aggregate of yeas 
key, or have it stolen, and still entertain no fears | 7,200,000, while the nays are ovly 250,000. The 
of the lock being opened with it. The proprietors | official proclamation. of the Empire was expected 
- o ree eT ia ; o take place on the 2d inst. 
= ae « — _ ired — me any bane Swaozn.—The King of Sweden is convalescent, 
o will pick it through the keyhole, using what-| a4 the Regency is ended. 
ever instruments he pleases, and taking any| Gagrrce.-—A treaty guaranteeing the indepen- 
length of time he may desire. dence of Greece, under a prince of the Greek faith, 
ieee has been signed in London, by the ministers of 
“ IME AN O17.” England, France, Prussia and Bavaria. 
ABIDE IN ME, AND I IN YOU. Russta.—A letter from St. Petersburg, under date 
That mystie word of thine, oh, Sovereign Lord ! of October 16h, says that the Emperor of Russa 
Js all too pure, too high, too deep for me ; has started a Japan expedition, consisting of the 
Weary of striving, and with longing, faint, frigate Pallas, a tender, and a screw steamship, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to thee. under the command of Admiral Poalatino. The 


Enctanp.—Lord Derby stated, in the House of 





Abide in me, I pray, and I in Thee; expedition is ostensibly for scientific purposes, but 
From this good hour, O leave me never more; 1S supposed ta be designed to watch the American 

Then shall the discord cease, the wound be heal: d, Expedition, towards which the Emperor entertains 
The life-long bleeding of the soul be o’er. much jealousy. ‘ , Basi J 

Abide ia me—c'ershadow by thy love Cautrornta.—The mail steamship Illinois, from 
Each half-formed purpose and dark thought of sin ; eee 7 Bo eats od, os at 

Quench, ere it rise, each selfish, low desire, eR perenne nde sever +. DeMbersbys pS pe Pe: 
And keep my soul, as thine, calm and divine. ing 540 passengers, and upwards of $2,000,000 in 


gold on freight, besides $400,000 in the hands of 
ae The news from San Francisco brought 
y the Iilinois, is to the 16th ult. 
The city of Sacramento has been almost entirely 
destroyed by fire, and a number of lives were lost. 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay, 
Perfumes it with a fragrance not its own— 
So, when thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All Heaven's own sweetness seemsaround it thrown. 


The soul alone, like a neglected harp, By great exertions on the part of the citizens, the 
Grows out of tune, and needs that hand divine; State capital was saved, All the other public build- 
Dwell thou within it, tune and touch the chords, ings were consumed. The total loss of property is 
*Till every note and string shall answer thine, estimated at $10,000,000. Forty blocks of build- 
et ings were destroyed by this conflagration, leaving 
Abide in me; there have been moments pure, homeless not less than ten thousand of the people 
When I have seen thy face and felt thy power ; of Sacramento 
on aoe passion hushed, Preparations for rebuilding the city were imme- 
waed the divine enchantment of the hour. diately commenced, and during nine days subse- 
These were but seasons beautiful and rare; quent to the fire, 350 buildings were erected. 
Abide in me—and they shall ever be ; 


Destructive fires have also occurred at San Fran- 


I pray thee, now fulfil my earnest prayer, cisco and Marysville, the former on the 14th, and 





Come and abide in me, and [ in thee. the latter on the 7th ult. 
There have likewise been fires at Stockton and 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. Sonora, and among the grain fields in the Napa 


valley, and the farms in Calaveras county. 
Foretcn [ntELLicence.—The Royal Mail steamer| The vote polled in the presidential election was 


Niagara, from Liverpool, arrived at Halifax on the | over seventy thousand. Democratic majority near- 


morning of the 10th inst., bringing English dates ot | ly five thousand. The entire Democratic State 
ticket was chosen, including McDougall and Latham 


the 27th ult. 
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for Congress. In the Legislature the Democrats 
have twenty out of twenty-seven Senators, and up- 
wards of two-thirds of the Assembly. 

The rainy season had set in, andeopious showers 
had fallen throughout the State. rivers were 
rising, and the miners were successfully employed 
in washing out their ore. The dry diggings were 
fully supplied with water, and were expected to 
yield a rich harvest. 

The Indians on the Colorado had been reduced 
to complete subjection ty Major Heintzleman, and 
a treaty of peace signed and officially published. 

The Tast of the overland emigration was coming 
in. The emigrants were reported to be in good 
health, and had experienced little trouble from the 


Indians. 


Improvements throughout the State were pro- | < 


essing rapidly. The line of telegraph between 
fan Francisco and Marysville has been commenced, 
and a company has been organized for the con- 
struction of a railroad between Benicia and Marys- 
ville. 

Beverly C. Saunders entered upon the duties of 
Collector of San Francisco on the 13th. 

Co]. Washington and party left Los Angelos on 
the Ist of 11th month, for San Bernardino, where 
they would commence the survey of the Base Line. 

The price of gold dust at the mines had been 
advanced to seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Flour was bringing, at San Francisco, from forty 
to forty-two dollars per barrel. 

The lerge steamship City of Pittsburg, of the 
New York and San Francisco line, was burnt on 
24th of Tenth month, at Valparaiso, on her voyage 
to San Francisco. This vessel was new, of 3368 
tons measurement, and cost $300,000. The officers 
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affairs, and announces his intention, as Dictator, 
to instal a sovereign Congress. 

Hayt1.—It is stated, by a letter from Cape Hay- 
tien, dated November 19th, that the French naval 
forces in the West Indies have taken possession of 
Samana, in Hayti, near the Mona Passage, to hold 
it as a naval station, unless the United States 
should object. The Emperor Solouque has decreed, 
that hereafter, all coffee brougtit in from the planta- 
tions in his dominions shall be free from dirt and 
stones, under a heavy penalty for non-compliance. 

Cusa.—Private letiers from St. Jago state that 
the cholera rages fearfully in that and some other 
towns in that part of Cuba. The mortality in St. 
Jago alone is upwardéof sixty a day. The white 
population are the st sufferers. The yrave- 
i nic-struck, and in many 
© perform the duties of in- 







terment. 

Domestic.—The offite of State Superintendent 
of Common Schools has been established by law 
in North Casolina. 

By direction of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
all the public lands in Maine owned by Massa- 
chusetis, amounting to 1,800,000 acres, are to be 
sold at public sale. 

Another Suspension Bridge across the Niagara 
river, is in course of construction at Bellevue, and 
when completed, will, it is said, be the longest in 
the world. 15,000 miles of wire will be required 
for it, each cable being composed of 3,300 sepa- 
rate wires. 

Mount Vernon Hoter, Care May.— This 
mammoth edifice is said to be about two-thirds 
finished, and is expected to’ be completed by the 
next watering season, when it will be the largest 


and crews of the British shipping then in the port hotel in the world. The entire cost is stated at 


of Valparaiso, rendered prompt and efficient as- 
sistance to the crew and passengers of the burning 
steamer. No lives were lost in this case, yet 
nearly all the property excerpt the clothes they had 
on, belonging to the passengers, was lost. The 
fire is attributed to spontaneous combustion. 


Mexico.—The revolutionary movements are ex- 
tending throughout the ceyuntry. No battle has yet 
occurred between General Uragua and General 
Valdez, the leader of the federal troops, but the 
latter is surrounded in his fortified eamp, and has 
been summoned to surrender by Uragua. The si- 
tuation of Gen. Valdez is very critical, there being 
but littte possibility of his receiving aid from the 
capital, and without reinforcements he will soon be 
forced to surrender. The people of Guadalajara 
received General Uragua with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and the crowds flocking to his standard 
have increased his force to nearly four thousand. 

General Mesia and Rebollede have also pro- 
nounced in favor of the plan of Guadalajara with 
1100 men. The States of Tamaulipas and Guana- 
jahara have also taken the same side. 

General Blanco has been defeated by the French 
Count Raoussel Boulbon, who has proclaimed So- 
nora independent of Mexico and annexed to France. 

The Gardiner Investigating Committee had left 
the capita] for the mines. 

Buenos Ayares.—Dates from Buenos Ayres have 
been received to Tenth month 6th. Urquiza had 
disbanded his forces and disclaimed all hostile in- 
tentions towards Buenos Ayres. Ina circular ad- 
dressed to the foreign Consuls, he notifies them to 
treat with him in all matters relating to foreign 


%300,000, and it is to aeeommodate 2500 persons. 

The first Locomotive west of the Mississippi 
river has just been placed on the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad at St. Louis. 

Coneress.—The second Session of the thirty- 
second Congress commenced on the 6th inst. The 
Message of the President was read. 

In the House of Representatives, a resolution was 
adopted, that the Committee on Territories be di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of dividing 
Oregon Territory, and forming a new territory 
north of the Columbia river ; with leave to report 
by bill or otherwise. 

A bill for the improvement of the navigation 
of the Willamette river, in Oregon, was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

In the Senate, a debate sprang up in relation to 
the right to a seat in that body of Archibald Dixon, 
elected by the Legislature of Kentucky to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of the late 
Henry Clay. The debate was continued on the 
7th and 8th, when the subject was postponed to 
the 13th inst. 

In the House of Representatives, Preston King, 
of N. Y.,, from the Select Committee appointed at 
the last session to investigate the Gardiner claim, 
and the connection of Secretary Corwin therewith, 
made a report fally exonerating the Secretary from 
all charge of improper conduct—accompanied by a 
bill to prevent feaigls on the Treasury of the United 
States. The'billiand the report, after being read 
twice, were recommitted to the Select Committee, 
with a view of keeping the subject before the house, 

On the 9th the Speaker announced the Standing 
Committees for the present Session. 
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